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WHAT THE PUBLIC MAY DO FOR ITS COUNTRY READERS 


By F. E. BALMER, County Agent Leader. Read at the annual meeting of the 
Minnesota Library Association, Faribault, Minn., September 4, 1923. 


Preparatory to discussing this question with 
you I addressed an inquiry relative to the 
topic to several people who are in quite close 
contact with rural Minnesota. I am sure you 
will be interested in a summary of the re- 
plies received. While the number of replies 
is limited, yet I feel the reports made are 
fairly representative. 


Wuat Farmers READ 


My first question is “What according to 
your observation are the farmer, the farmer’s 
wife, and the farm boys and girls reading?” 

One replied virtually to the effect that farm- 
ers read “Little of any thing,” while another 
stated “They read everything.” There was 
every degree of reply between these two ex- 
tremes. As pointed out by one county agent 
responding, “There is a wide difference in 
the reading done on the farm. In some farm 
homes the reading is confined perhaps to the 
local papers. From that range the amount 
of reading varies to the best periodicals and 
books.” It was pointed out also that “nearly 
all farm boys and girls read books of the 
libraries of the district school. Many have 
read practically every book in the library, 
while again we find some that read very 
little.” 

In general it was indicated that the read- 
ing matter in most farm homes includes one 
or more local papers, perhaps several farm 
journals, frequently a city daily, and occasion- 
ally a magazine for the housewife, and some 
special magazine or publication for the boys 
and girls. It seems that such general weekly 


or monthly magazines as the OUTLOOK, 
LITERARY DIGEST, WORLD’S WORK, 
and the like seldom reach the farm home. 

It was pointed out that boys and girls de- 
sire good fiction, also that farmers are espe- 
cially interested in market reports and their 
interpretation. Several replies made reference 
to rather wide circulation of “so-called radical” 
publications among farmers. One farmer re- 
sponded that according to figures obtained 
from the postmaster that one of such papers 
is the most circulated in homes in this com- 
munity. 

Books that reach farmers apparently come 
generally through the school library, though 
occasional reference is made to the traveling 
library service. A leading farmer in a south- 
eastern Minnesota county states, “The public 
library is used very little by the country peo- 
ple. They have, in fact, no public library 
except their public school libraries and they 
are totally inadequate. Their books were, and 
are selected by school boards and young 
school teachers who know little about agri- 
culture and its needs. I think perhaps that 
a system of traveling libraries well selected 
and suitable to a community properly ad- 
vertised and distributed through the various 
schools in the state might get to the farmer 
that needs it... .” 


Wuat FarMers Wou.p LIKE To READ 


My second question is “What more would 
country people like to read if the opportu- 
nity was more favorable?” The response to 
this question indicated that in general more 
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books and magazines are desired. One reply 
stated that farmers “desire up-to-date books 
on agricultural subjects pertaining to market- 
ing.” Another stated that “better books and 
magazines are desired but many would not 
care for more.” Still another stated that it 
was his observation that “the farm papers 
provide up-to-date material and about all the 
technical material that the average farmer 
has time to read, (assuming that there is 
an average farmer.)” 

Special mention was made by several that 
good books on travel and fiction would be 
appreciated. One of the persons responding 
stated that his mother was for many years 
a member of the library board at Nashua, 
Iowa. “The librarian here” he reports, “has 
done some remarkable work in stimulating a 
greater interest in reading. The farmer who 
started out by asking for stories and light 
literature, now calls for the best that is- to 
be had. He signs up in advance for the 
latest books on co-operative marketing, iive- 
stock feeding and some of such better books 
as ‘Adventures in contentment,’ and “The Fair- 
view idea.’ This was accomplished by per- 
sonal contact and by judicious advice to these 
people on what they would enjoy and what 
would be most useful to them.” Another 
county agent expresses the belief that “The 
traveling library would be well received in 
most communities. Country people will read 
good fiction and a good class of agricultural 
literature, perhaps some science and a few 
people will read some of the classics. I be- 
lieve the women would be interested at the 
present time in books dealing with the part 
that women may play in public affairs and 
in the administration of good government. | 
am sure that most of our farmers would be 
interested in books that the library might con- 
tain on co-operative marketing.” 

A farm woman says “It occurs to me that 
country people would like some good short 
stories by our best short story writers, some- 
thing wholesome that could be read in a few 
minutes for mental pictures and inspiration.” 


OpstTAcLes CONFRONTING THE FARMER AND HIs 
READING 


My third question is: “What are the chief 
obstacles confronting the farmer in the read- 
ing that he would like to do?” Nearly everyone 
replying stated that the lack of time is the 
chief obstacle. Some stated also that the 
farmer has too much work, that he is too 
tired at the close of the day’s work to con- 


centrate, that reading matter is costly, that 
there is lack of interest and lack of education, 
that there is lack of material, that libraries 
are inaccessible and that farmers are charged 
while city people get library service free. . . 


Is READING MATERIAL Provipep SUITABLE? 


My fourth and fifth questions are essen- 
tially one; namely, “ t is the make-up or 
character of books and periodicals pertaining 
to agriculture which you find in your local 
library?” and “Is such reading material as is 
provided suitable and sufficiently extended to 
prove of value to farmers in their occupation 
and satisfactory to them from the standpoint 
of general interest. . .” 

Almost the universal answer, however, is 
that the material found in local libraries is 
not suitable or sufficiently extended for coun- 
try readers though one states “It is fairly so” 
and another questions if a small, well selected 
library would be used. One stated that the 
“material usually provided was far too tech- 
nical,” while another stated that “the material 
supplied by most of our public libraries I 
have found to be out of date and have to 
do mostly with horticulture, fancy horse breed- 
ing, and the like, rather than such important 
subjects as livestock feeding and manage- 
ment, soil improvement and other everyday 
topics that apply to this territory.” Too often 
the person replying has been compelled to 
state “We have no library here. . . .” 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO LiprarRy SERVICE 


While my correspondents were rather free 
with their criticism, you will be pleased to 
know that in reply to my sixth question, they 
were ready with some valuable suggestions 
for the improvement of the library ser- 
vice. .. 

The following suggestions submitted seem 
worthy to pass on to you: 

1. Local libraries need books on live up- 
to-date subjects pertaining to present day 
problems. 

2. Provide more material which is of in- 
terest and benefit to rural folk and adopt a 
plan of mailing material out and receiving 
by mail in return as farmers cannot visit the 
library at open hours readily. More advertis- 
ing of the library service is needed through 
schools, farmers’ clubs and other rural or- 
ganizations. 

3. Extend to country readers service equiv- 
alent to that given the city readers. 

4. Get the farmers coming to the library. 
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5. Introduce more material as magazines 
and periodicals. 

6. Co-operate with 
clubs of farm women. 

7. “Advertise your books. Take the read- 
ing material to the country people; make it 
easy for them to get books and help them 
select wisely.” “Advertise that farmers are 
welcome at the library and make them feel 
it.” 

8. Co-operate with local rest rooms and 
thereby get farm women in contact with 
books. 

9. Farmers particularly 
books on livestock feeding. 

10. The local librarian should cultivate the 
greatest possible personal contact in the com- 
munity. 

11. One correspondent states “up-to-date li- 
braries it seems to me could organize a sort 
of extension service, making some person out 
in each community responsible through whom 
books could be obtained. This, I presume, 
might be the secretary of the farmers’ club, 
the officers in the local church or Sunday 
school. 

12. One person stated that “A conspicuous 
place is needed for agricultural books and 
the librarian needs to be a good mixer—one 
that will make the farmers’ wives feel wel- 
come and will be willing to look up material 
wanted, and send out lists of books to all 
farmers calling attention particularly to new 
agricultural books.” 

13. One recommended that “a system be 
devised where stocks of books can be inter- 
changed. In California every small town has 
a library, usually near the post office and a 
service connection with the county and State 
libraries.” 


farmers’ clubs and 


need up-to-date 


PERIODICALS RECOMMENDED 


Finally I asked those addressed to indicate 
what periodicals they attempted to read sys- 


tematically and what type of reading they 
recommended to libraries to be placed at the 
disposal of farmer readers. 

One answered “Personally I read all the 
farm papers that I can get hold of and all 
literature pertaining to the proper planting, 
care and harvesting of crops and everything 
relating to the dairy industry.” 

Another stated that he read the daily papers, 
Country Gentleman, Ladie’’ Home Journal 
and Capper’s Farmer. 

Another listed his readings as including the 
Saturday Evening Post, The American, 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Northwest Farmstead, St. 
Paul Farmer, and similar publications and 
then added “sporting news”. 

Another stated that he read good farm 
papers and short articles on general condi- 
tions. 

Another considered that “any library locally 
situated could easily make a list of articles 
suitable for farmer readers.” 

Another stated that he read Wallace’s 
Farmer, System, St. Paul Farmer, Breeder’s 
Gazette, and the like. 

Another says, “I receive many of the im- 
portant farm papers. I make it a point to 
go over these magazines and read anything 
of particular interest that appeals to me as 
a real contribution to the solution of present 
day agricultural problems.” 

A farm woman says “We read farm mag- 
azines and the World’s Work. I would rec- 
ommend also the latest in bulletins. Farmers 
need other than agricultural reading. I think 
they should be told of and have a chance to 
read the ‘big sellers’. A story or article 
widely discussed should be made accessible 
to country readers. We like to keep abreast 
of the times. I would like to state that we 
have had excellent service from the State li- 
brary. They have sent us books promptly and 
have been most anxious to please. I have 
had books for every member of the family.” 


THE RURAL TEACHER AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Report of address by MISS MAUDE VAN BUREN, Public Librarian, Owatonna, Minn., 
at the annual meeting of the Minnesota Library Association, Faribault, 
Minn., September 3, 1923. 


The subject assigned me at this eleventh 
hour is the question “What does the rural 
teacher want from the Public Library?” It 
can be answered in one sentence: “The rural 


teacher wants everything she can get—and 
then some.” The rural teacher is not “a thing 
apart.” Her ideals, her aims, her enthusiasms 
tally pretty well with those of her urban sister. 
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Her education may be more limited owing to 
the fact that less professional training is re- 
quired of her but she is manifesting a desire 
to make good the deficiency by whatever 
means she can find. 

The rural teachers of Steele County, Minne- 
sota appreciate library privileges. They hailed 
with enthusiasm the announcement, this fall, 
that the county commissioners, by their ap- 
propriation of $2,000, had made it possible for 
the Owatonna Public Library to continue its 
old policy of library extension and to push 
the work still further into its rural sections. 
Since the opening of the rural schools in 
September and October, twenty-six teachers 
have taken advantage of their privilege to 
select from adult and juvenile stacks, collec- 
tions ranging from thirty to sixty volumes 
for circulation in their communities. 

The men and women of our rural districts 
are not vastly different in their reading tastes 
and their practical book needs, from their city 
brethren. With the extension of the telephone 
into the remotest corner of the county, with 
bulging mail bags carrying information to the 
farmer’s very door, and with the easy access 
to things metropolitan furnished by the auto- 
mobile, the farmer is no longer isolated. He 
is alert to the goings-on about him and his 
book interests are not lagging behind his con- 
cern in European disturbances and the price- 
fixing of wheat. He sees the connection as 
readily as does his brother in business, be- 
tween the book and his daily problems and 
likewise he appreciates the value of recrea- 
tional reading for himself and his family. 


The farmer and his wife are welcoming county 
library extension as cordially as is the rural 
teacher who serves as distributing agent and 
who finds the traveling library under her care 
the medium of a new and gratifying relation- 
ship between herself and her new neighbors—a 
pleasant and an easy connecting link between 
the school and the home. 

Steele County rural libraries vary in their 
collections. Some there are that have reached 
that beatific state of possessing the limit of 
two hundred volumes required by law and have 
ceased purchasing. Others are wearing their 
few books out faster than they can be re- 
placed, while still others take no advantage 
of state aid and have no books at all—nor 
shelving for books. The county extension 
system meets all of these conditions equally 
well. The rural teacher whose collection has 
been at a standstill for some time is as eager 
for fresh material as is the one who has no 
school collection whatever to fall back upon. 

It is hoped that the day is not far distant 
when all the rural school collections of the 
county may be turned over to the county li- 
brary there to have expert care and to be 
made to serve the larger purpose of accessi- 
bility to all the teachers of the county. The 
economy of such an arrangement should rec- 
ommend itself. 

I wish to close these impromptu remarks 
by asking a question in my turn: “Is there 
any good reason for rural children being de- 
nied advantages freely given the city child?” 


SERVICE TO SCHOOLS THRU THE COUNTY LIBRARY 


By MRS. JULIA G. BABCOCK, Kern County, California, at the Forty-fifth Annual 
Meeting of the American Library Association, Hot Springs, 
Ark., April 24, 1923. 


Kern County Library (California) is serv- 
ing ninety-six schools in the mountains, in the 
desert, in the prosperous agricultural districts, 
in the mining towns, in the great oil-fields. 

They vary from the “one-teacher” school of 
a few pupils to the large, finely equipped 
school with numerous teachers and several 
hundred pupils. Some schools in the moun- 
tains are summer schools because the snow is 
so deep in winter that children cannot get 
through to the school. One of the newest and 
most interesting features of our school work 


is with the schools for the children of migra- 
tory laborers. The first of these was for the 
children of the cotton-picker on the Hoover 
Farm near Wasco in this county. (Herbert 
Hoover has a farm of about 2,000 acres here.) 
This school was taught by one of those rare 
teachers with a keen sense of humor and un- 
dying enthusiasm who worked wonders with 
these little folks in three months. The same 
teacher has since been in other counties “in 
asparagus,” “in walnuts,” “in onions,” “in 
prunes,” and is now back in this county teach- 
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ing the children at Stony Brook Retreat, the 
county tuberculosis hospital. 

The library furnishes supplementary books 
on all subjects in the course of study, for the 
use of individual pupils, and provides the 
method readers with aids, charts, word cards, 
etc. The State provides free text books, but 
where the Board of Education desires to use 
some other book, it falls upon the county li- 
brary to supply it. The library also supplies 
the following: periodicals for teachers and 
pupils, and adults who are not near a branch 
library; dictionaries, unabridged for the school 
room, smaller for individual desk use; stereo- 
graphs, “6oo sets” for the larger schools, 
smaller sets for smaller schools; stereoscopes ; 
lantern slides if desired, and we lend a lantern 
if that is asked for; maps and globes; pic- 
tures; music records and the little bubble 
books; music rolls for player pianos; and the 
REAL library service of books for home read- 
ing carefully selected by our children’s librar- 
ian to fit the individual school. Teachers use 
certain records for the rhythm in type-writ- 
ing, penmanship and physical training, as well 
as for folk dancing and music appreciation. 

The children’s librarian, Miss Wilhelmina 
Harper, visits the schools and talks to the 
children about the care of books, about books 


and their authors, tells stories to them, and 
gets them to tell her what they read and like. 
On her first visit to one school in the moun- 
tains, she asked the children to write the titles 
of the books which they had most enjoyed. 
One little ten-year old girl wrote that the book 
she liked the best was “The ridin’ kid from 
Powder River.” One of the most satisfactory 
efforts of the year has been the attempt to get 
the children away from the wild western 
story asked for, alas, by both pupil and 
teacher. Miss Harper wrote to them asking 
if she might not substitute for these some of 
our fine, new, beautifully illustrated books for 
children. Ir every instance, the response on 
the part of the teacher was that of perfect 
accor’. In many cases, it appeared that the 
teacher had only asked for these other titles 
upon the urgent request of the boys and girls. 
Graded lists have been prepared not holding 
to the classics alone but including newer titles 
of wholesome books. These have been sent 
freely to schools, and other lists have been 
compiled for other purposes as need arose, 
such as lists for Christmas buying with prices 
and editions. 

The service to high schools is varied and in- 
teresting and in one high school, a course in 


“How to use a library” is required for gradua- 
tion. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


From the office of the Superintendent of 
Documents has just been issued the “Report 
on Designated Depository Libraries Showing 
Conditions on April 16, 1923, under the Selec- 
tive Plan First Authorized by Public Act 171, 
67th Congress, with List of Designated De- 
pository Libraries Revised to July 1, 1923” 
by Mary A. Hartwell. Copies of this report 
are sent to all the depository libraries, library 
commissions, library schools, library period- 
icals and members of various library com- 
mittees. Only 1500 copies of the report have 
been printed; therefore it is necessary that 
non-depositories desiring the list file their 
requests immediately with the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C, 
A nation-wide “referendum” will be con- 
ducted in January upon whatever plan is se- 
lected by the Jury of the American Peace 
Award created by Edward W. Bok and offer- 
ing $100,000 for the “Best practicable plan by 


which the United States may cooperate with 
other nations looking toward the prevention 
of war.” As soon as the Jury makes its se- 
lection of the plans submitted in the recent 
competition, a number of leading papers thru- 
out the country will print the plan, and with 
it a ballot, on which the signer can state 
whether or not he or she approves the win- 
ning plan in substance. Participation in the 
referendum does not involve endorsement of 
the plan or commitment to any program with 
regard to it. Voters wishing to express 
themselves more fully than a “yes” or “no” 
permits, are invited to send in their opinions 
in a separate communication. Any number 
of copies of the winning plan, accompanied 
by ballots, may be secured, without charge, 
from the American Peace Award, 342 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Bethnal Green and Croyden were two public 
libraries visited by the editor of the Bulletin 
while in London this summer. Bethnal 
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Green, a new library opened less than a year 
is situated in the park of that name in the 
East End. It has its own cinema and the 
various rooms are very attractive in their new 
furniture and fittings. The Junior Department 
of the Croyden Libraries distributes to the 
children of Croyden an eight-page leaflet which 
tells them what the Junior Library has to 
offer and how to use the room and the books. 
The Junior Library News, a four-page mime- 
ographed leaflet, is issued monthly for the 
children, containing news about the depart- 
ment and the new books as they are added. At 
the time the writer was there, a class of girls 
from a nearby school were deeply engaged in 
study, using the books on the shelves for ref- 
erence. Parts of the day are reserved for 
these classes, the library being open to the 
children generally only after school hours, and 
at noon. 


Another day spent in visiting libraries in 
Manchester was made a very pleasant one, 
owing to the kindness of Mr. L. Stanley Jast. 
The various departments of the Public Libra- 
ries were visited, and then, with Mr. Jast as 
guide, visits were made to the John Rylands 
Library, where Dr. Guppy took the time to 
show some of the old books and prints that 
are among the greatest treasures of the Li- 
brary, and to the old library of the Chetham 
Hospital, a boy’s school, dating from 1656. 
The library which was established at the same 
time, has the distinction of being the oldest 
free public library in England. Aside from 
the books, many of which were in the original 
collection and are on the original shelves, the 
old rooms and furniture were most fascinat- 
ing, especially the old refectory, kitchen, and 
reading-room. 


The Minneapolis Public Library calls for 
colored postcards and illustrated magazines 
for its clipping collection: 

“House-cleaners and movers are urged to 
remember the library when they are perplexed 
about printed material which they do not want 
and which is too good to throw away. You 
might be surprised at the variety of our needs. 
The picture post cards which clutter your 
table drawer are invaluable to the Art Book 
Room for we never know when some cata- 
clysm, catastrophe or holocaust is going to 
happen some place to bring a newspaper call 
for cuts. And perhaps you do not connect 
such worldly magazines as Vogue with the Li- 
brary. As a matter of fact we like their poster 
covers, and their articles on art and decora- 


tion and costume for our clipping file and still 
we hesitate to desecrate our reference copies. 
A donation of old numbers of the National 
Geographic would also gladden our heart. And 
so it goes. Before you discard remember the 
Library.” 


Mr. Daniel Bloomfield, of Bloomfield & 
Bloomfield, Consultants on Industrial Rela- 
tions, and compiler of “Employment Manage- 
ment” and other books in the Modern Execu- 
tive’s Library, published by The Wilson Com- 
pany, was a member of the Committee of the 
National Economic League on “readjustment 
of industrial relations” which has just issued 
a report summarizing all of the outstanding 
efforts in this line and making general rec- 
ommendations suggested by this survey. The 
Committee includes such other well-known 
people as George W. Eliot, President-Emeritus 
of Harvard University, Edward A. Filene, 
of Filene’s, Boston, George E. Macilwain of 
the Babson Organization and others. The in- 
vestigations of this committee disclose the 
fact that the movement for representation of 
employees in the discussion and adjustment 
of working conditions is spreading rapidly, 
and, that, in the majority of cases where such 
plans have been tried, they have been success- 
ful in establishing better relations. One of 
the most extensive experiments in this field 
is now in progress in Manchester, Conn., in 
the mills of the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company. 


Current History Magazine began with the 
November issue a new method of recording 
contemporary history. The magazine formed 
a Board of Associates, consisting of twelve 
distinguished American historians, chosen 
from the Departments of History of twelve 
leading American universities, to record the 
history of the world, month by month, by 
regions. These regions are classified by con- 
siderations of political unity as well as geo- 
graphical propinquity. 

The magazine, taking this important step, 
announces that by this arrangement national 
and international events of the moment will 
thus be recorded and interpreted by specialists 
who are pre-eminently qualified for the task 
by reason of close familiarity with the po- 
litical, social and economic conditions in their 
respective regions. They have wide inter- 
national equipment and scholarly attainments. 

The first contributions by the Board of As- 
sociates appeared in the November issue of 
Current History, occupying some forty pages. 
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It is objective, concrete history, covering all 
parts of the world, and interpreted by trained 
scholars, who possess a background of his- 
torical knowledge which well qualifies them 
to measure the value of contemporary events. 
The members of the Board of Associates, 
and the regions to be covered by each, are as 
follows: 
Albert Hart, Chairman, Harvard 
Univ., United States and Canada 
Harry T. Collings, Univ. of Pa., 
South America 
Arthur Lyon Cross, Univ. of Mich., 
The British Empire 
Richard Heath Dabney, Univ. of Virginia, 
Minor European States 
William Stearns Davis, Univ. of Minn., 
France and Belgium 
Charles W. Hackett, Univ. of Texas, 
Mexico and Central America 
Albert Howe Lybyer, Univ. of IIL, 
Turkey and the Near East 
Frederic A. Ogg., Univ. of Wis., 
Eastern Europe and the Balkans 
Alexander Petrunkevitch, Yale Univ., 
Russia and the Baltic States 
William R. Shepherd, Columbia Univ., 
Germany and Austria 
Lily Ross Tayler, Vassar College, Italy 
Payson J. Treat, Stanford Univ., 
The Far East and Africa 


The H. R. Huntting Co. of Springfield, 
Mass. have begun a house organ, “Tome 
Topics”. The first number, which appeared 
in September, contains an article by Mr. Hunt- 
ting himself, on “Relation of Paper to Book- 
binding.” There are other articles by The Sup- 
erintendent of the Bindery, the Manager of 
the Order Department and the Manager of 
the Supply that the 
various executives have combined to produce 
this first issue. The idea is attributed to Mr. 
Vernon M. Schenck who has succeeded Miss 
Anna G. Hall as Consulting Librarian. Miss 
Hall is now librarian of the County Library, 
Pendleton, Oregon. 


Bushnell 


Department, showing 


In “How to Debate” by R. W. Babcock and 
John H. Powell, jr. the authors devote two 
pages to the library and the assistance it is 
able to give the debater in the gathering of 
material. All the general sources for material 
are mentioned, including the encyclopedias 
and yearbooks, periodical indexes and debate 
helps such as the Pittsburgh Debate Index, 
the Debaters’ Handbook series, etc. 


The National Committee for the Prevention 
of Blindness is waging a campaign for the 
use of large type in publishing books. Partic- 
ularly in the case of school books and other 
publications read by children is the use of 
small type harmful, the committee says. Read- 
ing matter intended for children of any age 
should never be printed in type smaller than 
Io point. The Committee reports that two 
public libraries, at St. Louis, Mo. and Spring- 
field, Mass., have set aside departments of 
“Books for Tired Eyes” in which are included 
only books of 14 point and 18 point. These 
books are proving exceedingly popular with 
older people. The American Library Associa- 
tion has recently issued a 40-page list of 
“Books for Tired Eyes” by Charlotte Matson 
of the Minneapolis Public Library. 


“We who have small appropriations cer- 
tainly are thankful for the service you offer 
us. I was looking regretfully this morning 
at the price of Firkins Index to Short Stories, 
second edition. The next mail brought your 
letter notifying us that we might have it at 
a lower price because of the service basis. 

“I thank you exceedingly for all the good 
service you give us. I do not know what 
libraries would do without the H. W. Wilson 
Company.”—from the Secretary of a State 
Library Commission performing a large ser- 
vice with a small income. 


“The Wilson Bulletin has always seemed to 
me one of the most helpful library period- 
icals.” 


LIBRARIAN URGES PEOPLE OF VILLAGE TO MAKE GREATER 
USE OF LIBRARY’S FACILITIES 
Reprinted from the Hastings (N.Y.) News, November 30, 1923 


The important thing which the library com- 
mittee wishes to do in the community is to 
influence more people to acquire the “library 
habit,” not only in regard to fiction but for 


reference also. Miss Pingrey the history 
teacher is doing splendid work in this respect. 
But I wish more of the teachers would make 
a. practice of sending more of the pupils to 
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the library for information, if it is only to 
find a few facts about a certain person or the 
pronunciation, derivation, and meaning of a 
word, thus giving practice in the use of the 
encyclopedia and the dictionary. I am only 
too glad to show them how and where to ob- 
tain the information. After having shown 
them once, the next time they are capable of 
finding it for themselves. This is such a valu- 
able service for the library to give. For hav- 
ing the ability to find things for oneself, one 
is never at a loss in future life in seeking in- 
formation on various subjects. 

The class which was graduated last year 
had splendid training in the use of the Read- 
er’s Guide, an index to current magazines. I 
wonder how many of you whose schooldays 
are over, know how to use the Readers’ Guide? 
Is not there often a sibject on which you 
would like to acquire a little information, out- 
side of what you get in the daily newspapers? 
Take for instance the important question of 
immigration and our responsibility for these 
our future citizens. Why not make a point 
of spending an evening at the library and 
reading up on this vital subject. To be sure 
we have books on immigration. But there is 
so much valuable and interesting material in 
cur magazine files, which is so easily found 
with the aid of the Readers’ Guide. This 
takes the place of the Poole’s index which 
perhaps some of you used to know. 

The following are some of the magazines, 
useful for reference, which are on file in the 
libiary 

Asia, American, Atlantic, Bookman, National 
Geographic, Outlook, Review of Reviews, 
Scribner’s, Survey, World’s Work. 

For the year ending June 30, 1923, the cir- 
culation of juvenile fiction was about 2,000 
more than that of adult fiction, an unusual 
state of affairs the total of both being 13,080. 
Non-fiction, 2.495, magazines 1,332. The total 
circulation 16,916. With an attendance of 
14,789. This number chiefly represents those 
who come constantly and frequently. Now 
what we wish to do is to create an interest 
in the library among those who are not in the 
habit of visiting it. I know there are many 









people in Hastings who have never even been 
inside the library, and that is certainly not 
showing much interest in something that be- 
longs to them. So, if there are any of you 
who are in this class ,won’t you please make 
a date in your engagement book for a visit 
in the near future. Come and see if we 
haven’t something of interest to you. Or if 
you have no time or inclination for reading, 
come and appraise your property, and pass 
judgment as to whether it is worthy of being 
lighted by electricity, for which we are long 
ing, in place of the unsatisfactory gas jets. 
Or come and criticize the books, or the lack 
of them, or our methods. For though criti- 
cism may not be pleasant, it is often helpful 
and an incentive to further efforts. So come 
and help us make the library what it has been 
called, and what it should be:—The People’s 
University. 
BertHa M. Stetson, Librarian. 

November 21, 1923. 











Buy Christmas Seals 
Save Human Lives 


Five thousand seven hundred 
deaths this year from TUBER- 
CULOSIS, in New York City 
alone, are 5700 too many. | 
The fight must be kept up! 
We are sure you will help. | 
The effective way to do 80 is to 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS. 


New York Tuberculosis Association, Inc. 
10 East 39th Strec? 2 New York 
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NEW WILSON COMPANY PUBLICATIONS 


- Among the new publications which we have 
to offer this Fall, the new edition of the Fic- 
tion Section of the Standard Catalog is the 
latest to come from the press. This was com- 
piled and edited under the general direction 
of Miss Corinne Bacon who has edited all 
previous sections of the Standard Catalog. As 
before, the selection was based primarily on 
such aids as the A.L.A. Booklist, Book Review 
Digest and various accredited library lists of 
the best books, and the choice thus made was 
submitted to a number of librarians and com- 
mission workers, especially well equipped by 
experience for the work, for criticism and 
suggestions of titles to be added. The result- 
ing choice should, we feel, be free from per- 
sonal bias, and reflect the needs of libraries 
of all sizes and conditions. A full descrip- 
tion of the list has been given on the follow- 


ing page. 


Miss Bacon is now at work on the selection 
of titles for the new edition of the Children’s 
Catalog which will be published early next 
year. It is proposed to publish this new edi- 
tion in selections of approximately 4000 and 
1500 titles respectively. 


Miss Sears’ “List of Subject Headings for 
Small Libraries” is being used this winter as 
a text in the Cataloging and classification 
courses in the Simmons Library School. From 
other testimony received this volume is prov- 
ing a helpful aid. See description on page 157. 


New debate material, nearly ready for pub- 
lication, includes, in The Handbook Series, 
Miss Johnsen’s “Government Ownership and 
Operation of Coal Mines,” and, as No. 2 of 
Vol. II of The Reference Shelf, reprints, 
briefs and selected bibliography on a “Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice,” also by 
Miss Johnsen. A volume in The Handbook 
Series is in progress, by Lamar T. Beman, on 
the “Future of Prohibition,” and Volume II 
of The Reference Shelf will include, as com- 
ing titles, “League of Nations,” “Independence 
for the Philippines,” and the Oxford-Bates 
debate on the “French Occupation of the 
Ruhr.” A new compilation of reprints, briefs 
and bibliography on the “Further Restriction 
of Immigration” is now being prepared by 
Edith M. Phelps. 


That librarians had been wanting a new edi- 
tion of the Index to Short Stories is evident 


from the rapidity with which the orders are 
coming in. The new volume is attractive in 
appearance as well as exceedingly worth while 
in the amount of new matter it contains. See 
description on page 158. 


Librarians and teachers are often handi- 
capped at the Christmas season by the dif- 
ficulty of finding enough good poems for 
Christmas celebrations in school, Sunday- 
school or the library. The two collections of 
Christmas in Poetry, prepared by the Car- 
negie Library School Association, not only pro- 
vide many new and rare poems of great beauty, 
but the poems are printed on one side of the 
paper only so that they may be cut apart and 
mounted, thereby admitting of wider service. 
The pamphlets are very attractively printed 
and bound, and in themselves will serve as 
delightful Christmas remembrances. 

Christmas in Poetry. 2 series, 40 poems and 
34 poems. 60c each. 


More of the Red Riding Hood pictures 
which were mentioned in the Bulletin last 
Spring, have been secured and are available 
now at the prices named on page 159. Similar 
sets of pictures have been received, illustrating 
other of the popular fairy stories. 


Arrangements have been made to handle 
the “Classified Guide to 1700 Annuals, Di- 
rectories, Calendars, and Yearbooks,” edited 
by H. G. T. Cannons, Borough Librarian, 
Finsbury, London, which has been published 
by Grafton & Co. The price of the book if 
delivered from New York will be $1.25; if 
the purchaser is willing to wait to have the 
order forwarded to London to be filled direct, 
the price will be $1.10. Orders filled from 
our London stock can be handled with less 
expense, hence the saving in price. The delay 
will be about four weeks. 

A full list of the Grafton publications we 
now handle, including the “Classified Guide” 
is given on pages 159 and 160 of this issue. 


We have nearly ready for sale a compilation 
of technical and scientific bibliographies deal- 
ing with engineering, chemistry, physics and 
geology, which has been prepared by Mr. 
William L. Schaaf of the Schaaf Research 
Service, with the assistance of Mr. Sohon 
of the United Engineering Libraries. A full 
announcement will appear in the January issue 
of the Bulletin. 
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STANDARD CATALOG: FICTION SECTION 


SELEC- 
TION 


ARRANGE- 
MENT 


EDITIONS 


ANNOTA- 
TIONS 


SUBJECT 
INDEX 


METHOD 
OF COM- 
PILATION 


FORMAT 
AND 
EDITIONS 


Compiled by CORINNE BACON 


This is a list of 2350 of the best novels for public library use. Collections of 
short stories have been included, also novels and short stories translated from 
foreign languages, and some “o.p.” books that can be had second-hand or will 
be reprinted. Novels appearing as late as May, 1923, have also been listed. 
About 750 titles have been starred for first purchase by the small library. 


The novels are listed by subject and author, in one alphabet, and there is a 
partial subject index. Titles are arranged alphabetically under the name of 
the author, except in the case of series with a distinctive name, like Cooper’s 
Leatherstocking tales, when the novels are arranged in the order in which they 
should be read. Almost every title is annotated. Contents are given for col- 
lections of stories. Prices have been omitted except in notes on different edi- 
tions. 


The compiler has tried in each case to list a good edition for library use, but 
has refrained from adding to the bulk and cost of the Catalog by listing all 
editions. In the case of many great writers, a note on editions follows the 
author’s name. 


With but few exceptions, the notes have been taken from library bulletins and 
such sources as the Book review digest, the Booklist, the Cleveland open shelf, 
etc. In the case of novels to which some librarians would take exception, but 
which others would wish to include in their collections, the notes have been so 
phrased as to indicate to a careful reader the nature of the book. 


The subject-index is confessedly incomplete. Such general headings as Love, 
Marriage, Sin have not been used. Subject entries have been given to his- 
torical novels, and novels classifying under such general headings as Cheerful 
stories, Mystery and detective stories, School and college life, Sea stories, etc. 
A few titles have been listed under the heading: Literary distinction, Novels 
and stories of. If found useful this index will be extended in future editions. 


The initial selection was based on the last edition of The Wilson Company's 
Fiction catalog, the Newark Free Public Library’s One thousand of the best 
novels, the A.L.A. Catalog of 1904 and its first Supplement, the Book review 
digest, the Standard catalog bimonthly, the Booklist, New York's Best books, 
the Wisconsin library bulletin, and a number of other library and commission 
bulletins. From these sources a tentative list of titles was made up and sub- 
mitted to eleven librarians and commission workers for criticisms and sugges- 
tions. 

On receipt of the replies the list was revised in accordance with the suggestions 
received, and submitted for further criticism to Mrs. Harron of the Cleveland 
open shelf and Miss Reely of the Wisconsin library bulletin. Mrs. Harron and 
Miss Reely also assisted in the selection of the titles to be starred for first 
purchase by the small library. 


This section of the Standard Catalog conforms to previous sections in size of 
type and page, and is printed on substantial paper and bound in lined paper 
cover. An edition has also been printed on thin paper for quantity use, i.e., for 
distribution to the library's patrons, which can be secured by those having or- 
dered one or more copies of the regular edition, in lots of ten or more, at 20c 
each. 


153 pages, lined paper, $1; copies on thin paper, in lots of ten or more, 20c. each. 
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LIST OF SUBJECT HEADINGS FOR 
SMALL LIBRARIES 


Edited by Minnie Eart Sears, formerly First Assistant, Reference 
Catalog Division, New York Public Library 











This list of subject headings was undertaken first by Mr. William R. Wat- 
son of the New York State Library, who had found from his experience and that 
of library commissions and corresponding agencies, that existing lists of headings 
were so large as to be confusing to the library worker of limited experience. In 
order that the list should cover the range of subjects most fitted to the small 
library, nine representative institutions were asked to furnish a list of the head- 
ings they were actually using. On these nine lists the present list is based. 

All the headings found in two or more of the lists were included, modified 
in some cases for the sake of uniformity. Because of the increasing use of Library 
of Congress cards, the L.C. practice has been followed as far as possible. Many 
kinds of headings, i.e., scientific and technical subjects, chemical and mineral 
substances, animals, diseases, games, etc., have been included where they ap- 
peared on the original lists but it was decided not to increase the size of the list 
by adding more of them just for the sake of completeness. Other classes of head- 
ings were omitted entirely and directions for their use given. 

Sub-divisions have been provided for as follows: Under English language 
are given all of the subdivisions which will be needed under any language in a 
small library. Country subdivisions are given under the United States and such 
of them as are needed may be used under other countries. General form divi- 
sions, such as Bibliographies, Periodicals, etc., which may be used under any 
subject where they are required are, as a rule, omitted from the main list. A 
list of them follows the introduction to the book. 

See references have been included, but not see alsos, partly because opinion 
as to their desirability was divided, and partly because to have added them would 
have added considerably to both the labor and delay in publication. A full ex- 
planation of the list and directions for its use are given in the author’s introduc- 
tion. 

xii,183 pages, printed one column to a page, on paper that will take ink, 
bound in buckram, $1.50 


WHAT USERS SAY 


“We have purchased two copies for our own office and I am constantly 
recommending it to the smaller libraries in the state. Our field worker or or- 
ganizer is also using it wherever she goes.’—ANNA M. Price, Superintendent 
Illinois State Library, Extension Division. 


“We used the List of subject headings as the text [in the summer library 
course at Columbia University, 1923], each student in the cataloging and classifica- 
tion class buying it for professional use.”—-Harriet E. Howe, 10 Chauncy Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


“This list meets a real need in the small library.”—-Minnesota Library Com- 
mission Notes and News, June, 1923. 
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GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION 
OF COAL MINES 
By Jutta E. Jounsen. (Handbook Series.) 325 pages. $2.40. 


This Handbook deals with one of our most important natural resources 
from the aspect of a more direct trusteeship by the government in the interests 
of the people, as opposed to the present system of private ownership and oper- 
ation, under which have occurred so many recent breakdowns to our disadvan- 
tage, socially, economically, and politically. It has been compiled especially for 
debaters but is of interest also to students and the general public. Reprints are 
selected to reflect various points of view, and are arranged, like the bibliography, 
in sections, general, affirmative and negative. A selected up-to-date bibliography 
and briefs are included. A separate section is given to the discussion of price 
regulation or control as a means of stabilizing prices and preventing profiteering. 


PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 
By Jutta E. JoHNsEN. (Reference Shelf, Vol. II. No. 2.) 


This second number of the Reference Shelf, volume 2, discusses the World 
Court from the standpoint of our international policy, as to whether we should 
give it our adherence and support, as recommended by President Harding in his 
Message to Congress February 24, 1923 and in several subsequent speeches, or 
whether we should retain our present policy of aloofness. It is compiled with 
special regard to the needs of debaters, but it will also prove valuable to the gen- 
eral reader who desires a good background of opinion on the subject from di- 
verse points of view. Reprints and bibliography are arranged in the order of 


general, affirmative, and negative material. The bibliography is reasonably in- 
clusive of accessible material appearing since the establishment of the present 
Court. A brief is included. 

Bound in cloth, 90c; included in subscription to the Reference Shelf, Vol. II, 
of ten or more issues, each bound separately, $6. 


Other numbers in preparation are the League of Nations; and Independence 
for the Philippines (2d and revised edition of the Abridged Handbook). 


INDEX TO SHORT STORIES 


Compiled by Ina Ten Eyck Firxins, Reference Librarian, University of 
Minnesota. 2d ed. rev. and enl. 551 pages, $12. Service basis rates to small 
libraries. 

Stories are listed in this Index by author and title in one alphabet, the au- 

thor’s name being in bold-face, as the main entry. 

The title entry gives the exact title with the author’s name. 

Under the author entry the stories are arranged alphabetically and under the 

title of each story the sources are arranged in the following order: 

1. Complete edition of the author’s works if one has been published. 

2. Titles of the separate volumes of the author’s works in which the story 

has appeared. 

3. Collections of stories in which the story has appeared are indicated by 

the editor’s name whenever that is known; otherwise by the title of the volume. 


4. Magazines in which the story has been published. 


The new material gathered for this second edition adds to the material in 
the first edition by nearly 50 per cent. The volume is bound in buckram of the 
same color as the first edition, and is nearly twice as large as before. 
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PICTURES FOR THE CHILDREN’S ROOM 


More of the Red Riding Hood pictures which were announced in the Bulle- 
tin some time ago, have been secured, and orders can now be filled for these pic- 
tures in both large and postcard sizes. Pictures illustrating other of the Grimm 
Fairy Tales can be had also. These are suitable for framing for the children’s 
room, or for loaning to neighboring schools and kindergartens, or for the story 
hour, etc. 

Price List 
Post Card Size, sets of six, 20c. 


10 sets or more in one order, 15c. each 


Rep Ripinc Hoop ASCHENPUTTEL 
HANSEL AND GRETEL FrAu HOLLE 

Wo tr AND SEVEN Kips Goose GIRL 

BREMEN Town MUSICIANS LitTLE SNow WHITE 
Briar ROSE 


Size 14x21, set of six, $1.65; mounted $3.50 
Rep Ripinc Hoop HANSEL AND GRETEL 


Size 19 x 29, set of four, $1.65; mounted $3.50 
WOLF AND SEVEN Kips 


DEWEY, MELVIL. DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION AND 
RELATIV INDEX 


llth edition, rev. and enl. 988 pages. $8. 1922. 


Orders for this volume have been received so frequently in the offices of 
The Wilson Company that it has been decided to secure a stock in order that 
these orders may be filled from here rather than be forwarded to the Forest 
Press. This system of classification, now in its twentieth year has been adopted 
widely in the libraries both American and foreign. It was adopted in 1895 by the 
Institut Internationale de Bibliographie of Brussels as best adapted to its pro- 
jected universal subject bibliography. Some revisions have been made of various 
sections in this 11th edition, and further revisions will be sent free of charge from 
time to time to those possessing this volume. 


Library Science, Bibliography and General 
GRAFTON AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS 


ont -- to 1700 Annuals, Directories, Calendars and Year Books. Compiled by 
G. T. Cannons, Borough Librarian, Finsbury, London. vi,196 pages. Direct from 

Sadie "$1. 10; direct from New York, $1.25. 

This guide makes no pretence to completeness but is quite comprehensive as is in- 
dicated by the number of annuals covered. In order to render the work of the greatest 
possible service, it is divided into sections: 

Section I is an alphabetical subject index, giving direct reference to the actual position 
in which the literature relating to a particular subject, article or place, may be found in 
the body of the book. 

Section II is a classified list arranged under the Dewey Decimal Classification, giving 
the name of the publisher, price, and usually the month of publication, with a brief de- 

scription of the nature of the contents and of the special field covered. 

Section III gives a list of the material grouped under the month of publication. 


Section IV is an alphabetical title index. 
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Library Classification and Cataloguing. 


James Duff Brown. Direct from London 
$2.35; direct from New York $2.75. 


Subject Classification. James Duff Brown. 
Direct from London $4.65; direct from 
New York $5.45. 

Guide to Librarianship. James Duff Brown. 
New edition in preparation. 

A British Library Itinerary. James Duff 
Direct from London 60c; direct from New 
York 75c. 

O Access Libraries: Their Planning, 
Bectoasat and Organisation. James 
Douglas Stewart, Olive E. Clarke, Henry 
T. Coutts, Alice Jones, William McGill. 
Under the Editorship of and with an In- 
troduction by James Duff Brown. Direct 
from London $2.35; direct from New 
York $2.75. 

A Manual of Book Selection for the Li- 
brarian and Book Lover. Reginald G. 
Williams. Direct from London $2.35; di- 
rect from New York $2.75. 

A Primer of Lib Practice. George E. 
Roebuck and W. Benson Thorne. Direct 
from London $1.10; direct from New 
York $1.30 

Manual of Practical Indexing. A. L. Clarke, 
Librarian, Royal Society of Medicine. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 184pp. Direct from 
—- $1.35; direct from New York 
I. 


A School and Club Librarians’ Handbook, 
including notes on Rural Libraries. B. 
Marjorie Peacock. Direct from London 
$1.10; direct from New York $1.30 

The Card Catalogue. W. C. Berwick Say- 
ers and James Douglas Stewart. Direct 
from London $1.10; direct from New 
York $1.30 

The Sheaf Catalogue. James Douglas 
Stewart. Direct from London $1.10; direc 
from Néw york $1.30. 


Introduction to Libr Classification and 
A Short Course in Practical Classifica- 
tion... W. C. Berwick Sayers. 256p. 1922. 
Direét from London $2.35; direct from 
New York $2.75. 

Library Advertising: Publicity Methods for 

Public Libraries, Children’s Libraries and 

Rural Libraries. With a chapter on “the 

Cinema and the Library,” etc. By Wal- 

ter A. Briscoe, F. L. A., City Librarian. 

Nottingham. 127p. Direct from London 

$1.75; direct from New York $2.00. 


958-972 University Avenue 








All prices include postage 


For Sale by 
The H. W. Wilson Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Manual of Library Bookbinding. Henry T. 
Coutts and Geo. A. Stephens. Direct 
from London $2.35; direct from New 
York $2.75. 

Conspectus Incunabulorum. R. A. Peddie. 
Part 1 (A—B), with Supplement and List 
of Authorities. Direct from London $3.30; 
direct from New York $3.90. Part II 
(C-G) with additional list of authorities. 
x,165p. Direct from London $3.30; direct 
from New York $3.90. 

An Outline of the History of Printing. To 
which is added the History of Printing in 
Colours. R. A. Peddie. Direct from Lon- 
don $1.10; direct from New York $1.30. 


National Bibliographies. A_ descriptive 
catalogue of the works which register 
the books published in each country. 
R. A. Peddie. Direct from London $1.10; 
direct from New York $1.30. 

Books on the Great War: An Annotated 
Bibliography of Literature issued during 
the European Conflict. F. W. T. Lange, 
W. T. Berry and B. M. Venner. Preface 
by R. A. Peddie. Vols. I-III (bound to- 
gether), $2.50. Vol. IV, $2.50. 

Fifteenth Century Books: A Guide to Their 
Identification. With a list of the Latin 
names of the towns and an extensive bib- 
liography of the subject. R. A. Peddie. 

Direct from Lordon $1.10; direct 
from New York $1.30. 

County Rural Libraries. Macleod, R: D. 
9,292p. Postpaid from London $2.25; direct 
from New York $2.75. 

Canons of Classification; a study in bib- 
liographical classification method. W. C. 
Berwick Sayers. 173p. $1. 

A critical study of the main systems of li- 
brary classification. 

County Library Systems; Their History, 
Organization and Administration. Dun- 
can Gray, F. L. A. County Librarian, 
Warwickshire. 184p. $1.80. 


The Film: Its Use in Popular Education. 
M. Jackson Wrigley, Chief Librarian, The 
Liverpool Library. 124p. $1.50. 

Foreword by Rt. Hon. Sir Gilbert Parker, 
Bart, and introduction by Walter A. Briscoe, 
Chief Librarian of Nottingham. 

Manual of Museum Methods. Thomas Shep- 
pard, President-Elect of The Museums 
Association. In preparation. 


Library Jokes and Jottings. Henry T. 
Coutts. 159p. 65c. 














